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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through six divisions: Office Management, 
Insurance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing, and Production. Each of these 
divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the six AMA divisions holds at least one annual conference, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT REviEW (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of six of the foremost business services. 
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HE late Charles M. Schwab, of Bethlehem 
Steel fame, publicly expressed the opinion 
that no corporation executive should receive 
a salary exceeding $10,000 a year but that 
he should have a chance to make a million 
if he earns it. Henry Ford has put on rec- 
ord his belief that the day will come in 
American industry when capital will be lim- 
ited to a reasonable “rent” at the going 
interest rates, and that all profits in excess 
of that rental will be distributed in reason- 
able salaries determined by supply and de- 
mand. “The rest of the earnings,” he 
declared, “would be put back into the busi- 
ness for plant modernization and expansion.” 
According to a recent study by American 
Business, there is discernible today a tend- 
ency to freeze the salaries of top executives. 
Thus, $25,000 appears to have become some- 
what of a standard salary for those respon- 
sible for the profits of a medium-sized 
business. In addition, there are generally 
profit-sharing earnings—usually 10 per cent 
of excess profits. More about executive com- 
pensation trends on page 401 (Trends in 
Executive Compensation). 
ELATIN pills may soon take their place 
beside salt and glucose tablets as aids 
to efficiency in the modern factory. The 
value of the latter two elements has been 
rather clearly established: Warm-weather 
fatigue may be alleviated by the administra- 
tion of salt, while glucose supplies muscular 
energy in concentrated form. Now it has 
been found that gelatin, by increasing the 
worker’s store of phosphocreatine, will meéas- 
urably enhance his capacity for work. 

In a recent experiment, dry gelatin was 
administered daily to six men over a period 
of six weeks. Their productive capacity rose 
steadily for a month or more, finally attain- 
ing an output 50 per cent higher than at the 
beginning. When gelatin was discontinued, 
their work capacity diminished nearly to the 
control level. For further facts on employee 
physiology, see page 388 (Industrial Fatigue 
and Efficiency). 
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Current Comment 





BUSINESS LOOKS AHEAD 


A GLOOMY picture of the out- | 
look for industry in America has been painted before the National | 
Economic Committee in Washington. The prolonged and persistent | 
depression which began in 1929, it is said, is not an ordinary slump 
from which we may soon expect to recover by normal process. It | 
marks the end of an era in America—the end of our period of rapid | 
expansion. The extraordinary growth of industry in this country | 
was made possible, it is said, mainly by two things—the development | 
of our natural resources and the rapid growth of population. The | 
natural resources of the country are now pretty well developed and | 
the growth of population is declining. 

The problem of putting the savings of the country promptly to 
work in a period of slow economic expansion confronts us, it is said, 
with the necessity of making far-reaching changes in social policy. 
One proposal is that the government drastically reduce current sav- ) 
ings by heavier taxes on personal incomes; a second is that the gov- ) 
ernment stimulate private investment by undertaking to insure loans 
by private banks to small enterprises; a third is that the government | 
put idle savings to work by a great expansion of public investment. | 

It would not be easy for the government to force large reductions 
in the savings of the country. In fact, the rates on incomes above 
$50,000 are now so high that they probably discourage investment 
more than saving, because they virtually prohibit very wealthy men 
from venturing their funds in risky and pioneering ventures. And 
the proposal for government insurance of private loans misses the 
essential difficulty, which, according to the forecasters of stagnation, 
is the lack of attractive uses for funds. 

What about the expansion of public investment as a solution of 
the problem of oversaving? If money is spent to increase the wealth 
of the country, what difference does it make whether the government . 
or private industry borrows it? This is the so-called capital budget 
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espoused by Stuart Chase. While there is much to be said for a 
capital budget, in the course of a generation a perpetual deficit would 
present us with a stiff tax bill for interest, maintenance expenses, 
and depreciation on a large collection of public “white elephants.” 

The growth of American industry has been greatly stimulated 
from time to time by the rise of large new industries—railroads, 
automobiles, electric utilities. One frequently hears it said that 
America needs another large new industry. An important reason 
for rejecting the prophecies of oversaving is that such an industry 
can easily be created, provided the public insists on breaking down 
the obstacles (mostly man-made) that stand in the way. The industry 
is cheap housing. Indeed, a four- or five-room house selling for 
$3000 (or costing with taxes about $30 a month to carry) would in 
effect be an important new product, quite the equivalent of the 
automobile, and capable of giving the country a vigorous period of 
prosperity lasting, with the usual minor cyclical movements, for 
twenty to thirty years. Contrary to popular impression, slower popu- 
lation growth is likely to stimulate zather than diminish the demand 
for housing, because only when families are small can they afford to 
live in houses which they own. 


The greatest doubts over the capacity of industry to absorb the 
country’s savings spring from uncertainties over the nature of public 
policy. There are three principal dangers. One is that public policy 
will become an instrument for protecting a large number of special 
groups against change and new forms of competition; a second is 
that government will impose new costs on industry faster than enter- 
prises can increase their capacity to bear them; a third is that the 
government will discourage enterprise by attempting to raise too 
large a part of its revenue from taxes on corporate income. 


There is.no protection against the possibility that public policy 
will be a serious obstacle to the expansion of investment except a 
widespread understanding throughout the community that industrial 
expansion concerns, not simply investors, but everyone. If the coun- 
try is able to see that all groups have a stake in encouraging invest- 
ment and expects this to be an important objective of public policy, 
then it seems reasonably clear that we can avoid oversaving and 
chronic unemployment. This is the crux of the matter. 

> SUMNER H. SLICHTER. 


Abstracted from The Atlantic Monthly, November, 1939. 
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General Management 


Industry Applies the Circus Technique 


to its customers. It has discov- 

ered the traveling exhibit. And 
across the sprawling reaches of Amer- 
ica roll hundreds of showrooms-on- 
wheels, poking into cities, towns, vil- 
lages and hamlets in search of new 
business. 


pee today is beating a path 


Manufacturers who have taken the 
road come back with wonderful tales. 
General Motors’ “Parade of Progress” 
show, for instance, has played to more 
than 4,000,000 visitors in the first two 
years of an international tour. 


Here, obviously, is a public rela- 
tions and advertising tool of prime 
importance. 


No long lectures. No dry descrip- 
tions of how things are done in the 
factory. This is the theatrical game. 
Mystery. Thrills. Drama. “Believe 
it or not” and “Strange as it seems.” 
It’s what the public wants. 


The Franklin Institute, of Philadel- 
phia, founded in 1824 for the promo- 
tion of science and mechanical arts, 


has sponsored several of the most suc- 
cessful traveling exhibits. One is a 
story of research chemistry entitled 
“From Black Magic to Cold Light.” 
Another is an aviation exhibit called 
“From Magic Carpets to Rocket 
Ships.” 


Those names alone spell audience 
magic. And the demonstrations are 
equally graphic. In the chemistry 
show people see a kettle boiling on a 
cake of ice, see dust explode, see metal 
burning, see fire started with a liquid. 


In the General Motors “Parade of 
Progress” visitors are taken through 
an exhibit based on a different ap- 
proach. This particular display sharp- 
ly contrasts the old and the new: the 
kitchen of a century ago, alongside 
the kitchen of today; the room where 
grandma spooned, compared with the 
living room of an up-to-date home. 
Old things bring fond and amused 
smiles. In so doing, they emphasize 
the desirability of modern conveni- 
ences. 


For small demonstrations, General 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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Motors uses single motor trucks. 
Where there are fixed displays for peo- 
ple to inspect—with larger space de- 
manded—two trucks are parked side 
by side, their side panels taken down, 
and a connecting floor put in place 
between them. Demountable staircases 
lead the visitor up to a good-sized 
exhibit room. 

The principal part of the General 
Motors show is performed from a 
stage, which is merely a giant truck 
with one side removed. When a tent 
is framed around that opening and 
seats are installed, a comfortable the- 
ater is created. 

Most manufacturers equip a show 
with things which visitors will wander 
about and look at. A _ push-button 
seems to be the chief lure. Many of 
the newer traveling shows are con- 
trived so that, in the fixed exhibits, the 
casual spectator can set something in 
motion—start a motor, start miniature 


people and automobiles moving in a 
model village, start a reaper baling 
wheat, anything so long as it involves 
a pushable button. 

More and more traveling exhibits 
are setting forth every day. Each 
show, of course, is a distinct and in- 
dividual enterprise, requiring ingeni- 
ous ideas of its own. Some manufac- 
turers prefer railway cars to trucks, 
some like exhibits that can be set up 
inside department stores or other es- 
tablishments, some are going in for 
motion picture presentations. A large 
milk concern might sponsor a baby 
parade. Literally endless are the vari- 
eties and types; and the only rule is 
“No Dull Moments.” Organizing a 
traveling show calls for thorough 
planning and hard work. But appar- 
ently it’s worth all the trouble. A 
tremendous audience is waiting. By 
C. D. Frazer. Nation’s Business, 
November, 1939, p. 42:3. 


Labor in the World of Tomorrow 


York World’s Fair, the World 


of Tomorrow has not been an 


B von. the facades of the New 


untroubled Eden. It has, instead, 
been a happy hunting ground for the 
predatory agents of some New York 
labor unions. Attempts to halt the 
wholesale gouging were made by the 
Fair authorities, government officials, 
and responsible leaders of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, but they 
were unsuccessful. As a result, the 
Fair, instead of promoting good will 
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toward the United States among the 
60 nations represented, has created 
widespread bitterness. And since la- 
bor, in general, has suffered by the 
selfishness of this group of local lead- 
ers, the labor movement stands to gain 
by their exposure. 

The best estimate of what their 
unscrupulousness cost exhibitors is 
$4,000,000. Some foreign exhibitors 
figure that unjustifiable labor charges 
—due, not to the prevailing wage rate, 
which they took fully into account in 
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their original estimates, but to exces- 
sive demands for overtime, deliberate 
slow-downs, and the forced employ- 
ment of unnecessary workmen — in- 
creased the cost of their concessions 
by 30 to 40 per cent. The figure for 
some of the industrial exhibitors and 
amusement concessionaires is just as 
high. 

Accountants from Holland, sent to 
inquire the reason for additional ex- 
penses at the Netherlands building, 
wrote off $30,000 for excessive labor 
charges. The same item, according to 
the French Commissioner, cost France 
between $100,000 and $200,000. The 
$50,000 deficit at the Venezuelan 
building is laid entirely to exorbitant 
labor charges. 


In the course of getting their build- 
ing ready for opening, the Belgians 
had seven strikes. One cost $10,000. 
At one time, according to an official, 
the wages of workmen in the Ruma- 
nian exhibit ranged from a minimum 
of $200 a week to a top of $400. Sev- 
eral foreign representatives, in order 
to explain to their governments the 
increased cost of their pavilions, drew 
up a joint statement which said, in 
part: 


In certain cases the normal salary of 
workers or foremen was increased to such an 
extent that it reached $12, $14 and even 
$16 per hour, these rates applying in case 
of overtime which, in turn, was rendered 
necessary because of directions given by the 
unions to their members voluntarily to slow 
down their work. 


For ordinary construction jobs, the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council permits the employment of 
labor in one shift only. All employ- 
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ment beyond the six to eight hours 
allowed that one shift has to be paid 
for at time and a half or double time. 
The Fair, however, was a rush job, 
and Fair authorities, supported by 
some labor leaders, sought to have 
that rule modified in order to employ 
two or even three shifts at straight 
time. The request was turned down. 

A vast amount of highly compli- 
cated electrical machinery was brought 
to the Fair. Much of it was wired at 
the factory—usually by union labor, 
That, however, did not satisfy the local 
union leaders. Wherever possible they 
insisted that such equipment would 
have to be taken apart and rewired by 
the local union. 

Two years ago the Secretary of 
Labor issued a permit allowing for- 
eign participants in the Fair to bring 
in workers to install and handle spe- 
cial exhibits. There was no labor ob- 
jection at that time. After the foreign 
experts had arrived, however, the 
unions demanded that each nation 
which had its own workmen would 
have to employ an equal number of 
Americans—whether they were needed 
or not. Failure to comply was met by 
strikes. 

When the record is compiled in 
terms of specific exhibits, it reveals a 
greater arrogance. A Dutch workman 
reported that it required eight local 
unionists eight hours to place a tank 
in the Netherlands building which 
three Dutch workmen could have set 
in 30 minutes. Unionists he had ob- 
served worked, on an average, 15 min- 
utes out of every hour and rested dur- 
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hours§ ing the remaining 45. At the British officials were obliged to hire 11 un- 
e paid’ Pavilion, the unions forced the rewir- needed unionists at wages running as 
e time,f ing of half the electrical equipment. high as $175 a week. One of the most 
sh job, American exhibitors and concession- distinguished muralists who worked at 
ed by aires fared no better. One concession the Fair reports that the union mem- 
» have required a large tent for part of its bers sent to execute his designs were 
smploy show. The company operating this house-painters suddenly turned artists. 
traight J concession called on its own expert These cases constitute only a small 
down. tentmen to do the work, but the rig- part of the story of union coercion at 
ompli- gers union appeared and took the job the Fair. And though it is a hearten- 
rought | over—at three times the normal cost. ing fact that responsible leaders of the 
ired at} At the Old Masters’ Exhibit, eight ex- American labor movement attempted 
labor,f pert picturehandlers were supplied to halt the profiteering tactics of the 
e local § from one of New York City’s largest locals, it is, equally, an ominous fact 
le they tt galleries to install the priceless that they failed. By STantey Hicu. 
would § Works of art. The Upholsterers’ and The American Mercury, November, 
red by Drapers’ Union intervened, and the 1939, p. 285:7. 
ry of 
ig for- 
| bring - . 7 . +] 
le spe- Advertising in the ’70’s 
or ob- N examination of the advertisements sent out by the agency of N. W. Ayer & 
enti Son in the 1870’s provides a background against which we can see the 
— marked progress that has since been made in advertising ethics. 
r, the The backbone of the typical advertising agency’s business in the nineteenth 
netten century was patent medicine, and the Ayer firm was no exception to this rule. 
It advertised sure cures for cancer, for consumption, for fits, for stuttering. It 
would advertised “Compound Oxygen,” which cured almost every human ailment; Ken- 
her of nedy’s Ivory Tooth Cement, which made “Everyone his own dentist!”; and 
“Dr. Case’s Liver Remedy and Blood Purifier,” which would supplant the doctor 
needed entirely. Other aids to good living included liver and stomach pads, worm 
net by destroyers, cough remedies, antibilious bitters, and cures for gout, rheumatism, 
| deafness, ague, neuralgia and rupture. “Rock & Rye,” for example, was a “Sure 
- Cure for Lung Diseases. $4 per Gal.” (a price, incidentally, which closely matches 
lel te that of Pennsylvania’s country-distilled rye whiskey in the days of Prohibition). 
Most ingenious of all, perhaps, was the Pino-Palmine mattress, which introduced 
reals a “into every home, wherever situated, the VERY AROMA WHICH MEDICATES AND TONES 
rkman THE FLORIDA AIR” and expelled rheumatic and neuralgic pains from the body. 
There were other products besides patent medicines advertised by the Ayer 
local agency in the 1870’s which it would hastily refuse today—“Lefevre Diamonds—the 
a tank only perfect facsimile of real diamonds in the world,” mammarial balm, Allen’s 
: Anti-Fat pills, “Ten-Dollar Revolvers for $2.50,” “Incino” which was guaranteed 
which to grow whiskers on the smoothest face in a few weeks, “Psychomancy—How either 
ve set sex may fascinate and gain the love and affection of any person they choose, 
instantly.” Ayer likewise did a large business in advertising such books as How 
ad ob- to Be Your Own Lawyer, Errors of the Roman Catholic Church, Strong Drink— 
5 min- the Curse and the Cure, Free Masonry Exposed, and The Great Trial of Benj. 
Hunter for the Cold Blooded Murder of John M. Armstrong. 
d dur- —Ralph M. Hower, The History of on Advertising Agency 
Review November, 1939 383 





Office Managemnet 


Protection 


HE plan of organization for one 

of the country’s largest corpora- 

tions includes among the duties 
of a ranking executive: “To provide 
for the preservation of the company’s 
property and for the safety of its em- 
ployees in the event of fire; to make 
monthly surveys of existing fire 
hazards and the adequacy of the pro- 
tection currently afforded company 
records and documents.” Probably 


few firms have thus formally recog- 
nized the value of business papers and 
records and definitely assigned respon- 
sibility for their security. 


A record protection study isn’t dif- 
ficult. Briefly, it consists of four steps: 
(1) Classify your records in accord- 
ance with their after-fire value to your 
business; (2) evaluate the protection 
you have given your records and files; 
(3) estimate the duration of the fire 
that may occur; (4) decide on the 
proper protection. 

Records and files are needed to ac- 
complish four exceedingly important 
after-fire tasks: (1) to collect accounts 
receivable; (2) to collect insurance 
indemnity; (3) to resist unjust claims; 
and (4) to resume business promptly. 
Retail experience indicates that with- 
out the facilities to prove indebtedness 
collections shrink from 30 per cent to 
75 per cent. An investigation con- 
ducted with the help of the world’s 
leading credit agency revealed that 43 
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of Records 


per cent of all firms that lost their 
records by fire were unable to resume 
operations. Seventeen per cent of 
companies that sustained record loss 
could no longer furnish financial state- 
ments. Fourteen per cent had to sub- 
mit to a reduction of from 30 to 66 
per cent in their credit ratings. The 
remaining 26 per cent had no impair- 
ment of their credit status but unques- 
tionably sustained other serious losses. 

In general, a classification of busi- 
ness papers and records reduces itself 
to four somewhat overlapping groups: 
(1) vital records—those essential to a 
firm’s existence; (2) important rec- 
ords—operating records of informa- 
tive value; (3) useful records—papers 
whose loss would be merely incon- 
venient; (4) non-essential records— 
probably eligible for destruction. 

How safe is your safe? According 
to the Safe Manufacturers National 
Association, all safes made prior to 
1917 “are limited in their ability to 
preserve their contents because of phy- 
sical deterioration and deficiency in 
construction or design.” And the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories of Chicago 
and the Safe-Cabinet Laboratory at 
Marietta fix the protective qualities of 
ordinary steel files at from three to 
five minutes. 

Modern record-protection products 
the functions of defense 
against heat and of working tools. 


combine 
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Though heavily insulated, they are as 
easy to use as cabinets which offer only 


five minutes of resistance to an ex- 
treme temperature. Insulated vault 
doors are now made for predicted ex- 
posures of from one to six hours; 


protect the contents from heat. Labels 
issued by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, the Safe-Cabinet Laboratory, 
and the Safe Manufacturers National 
Association certify precisely the rat- 
ings of containers to which they are 


safes for from one to four hours; in- 
sulated ledger trays for one or two 
hours; and insulated filing cabinets 
for 30 or 60 minutes. 

Modern fire-insulated equipment is 
proven in scientific testing furnaces 
and is rated according to ability to 


affixed. There is today no excuse for 
reliance upon a device of doubtful or 
unknown protective qualities or upon 
a safe so old that it can no longer be 
considered safe. ‘By WestLey M. In- 
GERSOLL. Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, October, 1939, p. 20:2. 


A Correspondence Follow-Up System 


THE customary way to keep track of letters to be called up at a future date is 
to segregate the correspondence in a separate file under dated guides. This 
procedure is satisfactory except that it takes the correspondence out of the general 
file while in the call-up file, necessitating an extra record. One way to eliminate 
this extra work, and to avoid cluttering up desks with piles of call-up correspond- 
ence, is to have stenographers make a green tissue copy of all replies to letters 
which must be called up later. This call-up copy is attached to a file card, on the 
top edge of which are printed numbers one to 31, and the months of the year. 
The dictator slips a metal signal tab over the date and another on the month that 
he wishes to have the letter called up. These call-up cards, to which the green 
carbon copy of the last reply is attached, are then held out by the man’s secretary 
in a desk companion file. The correspondence folder stays in the central file 
where it belongs. The signal tabs can be moved ahead as the follow-up progresses. 

—American Business 9/39 


Our English Cousins 


(pPPOSITION to the 5-day week has been encountered among English women 
workers, some of whom are found to prefer the 54-day week, as they dislike 
doing a share of the housework if they are at home on Saturday mornings. One 
manufacturer reports that some girls will even take part-time jobs as shop 
assistants if the factory is closed on Saturdays, though such individuals are rare. 

Marriage dowries for its women workers are provided by the John Dale 
Metal Containers, Ltd., of London, under its contributory pension scheme. . . 
Afternoon tea for workers has long been a custom in English offices. Not content 
with such simplicity, one British firm is now serving high tea to its employees. ... 
Eight thousand English miners and their families may benefit from the ministra- 
tions of a staff of masseuses at Horden Colliery Baths. Since 50 per cent of 
absence from work in the mines in this area is due to rheumatism, the treat- 
ments are expected to be highly efficacious. Sun-ray lamps, foam and needle 
baths, and radiant heat may also be provided. Deductions of a penny a week 
from the miners’ wages are expected to maintain the scheme. 
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Stepping Stones to Methods Improvement 


HERE are three basic ways to 

organize a methods improve- 

ment program for an office. They 
are: (1) Form a central methods de- 
partment; (2) have departmental su- 
pervisors work out by themselves the 
best methods in their own sections; 
(3) call in outside counsel specializ- 
ing in system installation and meth- 
ods improvement work. 


Let us presume that you have de- 
cided upon the departmental super- 
visor approach as the one best suited 
to the needs of your company. You 
may feel this to be the most satisfac- 
tory method because of a need for 
immediate action or a natural wish to 
keep expenses of this sort within 
closely defined limits. Frequently, a 
central methods department will de- 
velop from an initial undertaking of 
this sort. 

A great many forms and reports 
find their way into office routines over 
a period of time, with the result that 
duplications and delays are constantly 
occurring. In most offices there is 
also need for a uniform policy in the 
presentation of accounting and statis- 
tical data. 


Thus your next step might well be 
to discuss with the various members 
of the departments under your super- 
vision the principal procedures now 
being followed. Do this in an attempt 
to elicit their suggestions or criticisms. 
Be certain to obtain answers to each 
of the following questions: (1) When 
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are peak periods? (2) How are rush 
or special items handled? (3) Are 
there bottlenecks at any desks which 
prevent an even flow of work? 


A third step should consist of an 
analysis of all printed reports and 
forms, undertaken from these points 
of view: 


1. Use—Collect all forms and _ reports 
and arrange them in predetermined order 
according to one or more of these classifi- 
cations: flow of work through the depart- 
ment; functional use of the form; whether 
form is internal, external or governmental. 

2. Design—Check each printed form 
against a standard instruction sheet, which 
should list in detail the following essential 
facts: title of report, reference number, 
form number, purpose, prepared by, when 
prepared, description of headings and body, 
sources of information, number and distri- 
bution of copies. 

When you have established convenient 
major groups, see if they can be 
subdivided into smaller units, but 
throughout this process bear the above 


outlines in mind. 

When the reports have been ar- 
ranged in satisfactory order, assign a 
reference number to each one. Then 
fill in the standard instruction sheets 
in order that each form may be re- 
viewed with a definite idea in mind. 


It will prove advantageous to in- 
clude in this part of the program as 
many members of your department as 
possible. This may best be accom- 
plished by requesting each one who 
works with a specific form or forms to 
fill out standard setup sheets for the 
work for which he is personally re- 
sponsible. 
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When this step has been completed, ture available, it may be readily seen 
prepare a simple flow chart of the where operations can be revised or 
work of the department as a whole. eliminated. 

rush | The preparation of this chart should Study along these lines should 
Are § be based primarily upon the arrange- prove to be a profitable undertaking 
which ff ment of the forms and reports which in every office. The suggestions that 
you have been considering: have been outlined are easy to apply 
This will reflect more clearly than and may be carried on without spe- 
many typewritten pages the relation- cialized training in methods work. 
ships existing among your numerous By GraHam A. Garpner. The Office, 
operations. With the complete pic- November, 1939, p. 12:3. 


f an 
and 
oints 


eports 
order i 
assifi- Occupational Mortality 
epart- 
nether yN a study of 94,269 deaths of male, 102,467 deaths of female, industrial policy- 
ental, holders, 15 years of age and over, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
form has found that: 
which Male—By occupation the lowest average age at death was 36.5 years, among 
ential bookkeepers and office workers. 
mber, The highest average at death was 58.5 years, among farmers and farm laborers. 
when Female—By occupation the lowest average age at death was 26.1 years, among 
body, stenographers and office assistants. 
distri- The highest average at death was 53.3 years, among housekeepers and house- 
wives. 
: Tuberculosis was responsible for the largest number of deaths among clerks 
nient and office assistants—Male, 35 per cent; female, 42.4 per cent. 
1 be It should be emphasized that the average ages at death are in no sense a 
measure of the mortality of persons in the various occupations, but depend in 
but large degree upon the age distribution of the living workers in each of the 
bove occupations. 


Women Breadwinners 


ABouT one-tenth of the women in gainful work in sample urban areas were 

shown to be the sole support of their families in a recent study made by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. This situation was revealed 
by an examination of unpublished data in the Bureau of the Census for some 

. 58,000 gainfully occupied women in Fort Wayne, Ind., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Richmond, Va. 

In 12 per cent of these families—about 4100 of them—one woman furnished 
the entire support, and another 2000 families were supported by women without 
the aid of a male wage earner. Of the women who were the sole support of their 
families, nearly 1700 had never been married, over 1600 were widowed or divorced, 
and nearly 800 were married. 

_In general, more married women were found in those jobs offering less chance 
for advancement or display of initiative than were single women. For example, 
larger proportions of the single than of the married women were found in clerical 
jobs and in managerial and professional work. On the other hand, much larger 
proportions of the married than of the single women were found in the service 
industries and in occupations within their own homes. This also was true of 
manufacturing and selling, especially of manufacturing in Bridgeport and of sell- 
ing in Fort Wayne. 

—The Woman Worker 11/39 
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Production Management 


Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency 


N FACTORY operations that in- 
| volve rapid rhythmic movements 

—as on assembly lines—a suitable 
factor of safety should be provided for 
man as well as for machine. Engi- 
neers tell me that for maximal service 
machines are not run at more than 50 
per cent of capacity except in emer- 
gencies, and it is my opinion that an 
even greater factor of safety should 
be allowed for the human machine. If 
production is geared to 75 per cent of 
the capacity of the most able work- 
men, breakdowns are apt to occur 
among the less able unless jobs at a 
slower tempo are found for them. 


Little attention has thus far been 
paid to the relation of protein to the 
performance of work and the onset 
of fatigue. Some investigators have 
claimed that a low-protein diet is de- 
sirable for both physical and mental 
work, while others are of the opinion 
that the optimal diet is high in protein. 


The part played by protein in the 
diet has been brought to the fore this 
year by the report of Ray and his as- 
sociates that gelatin increases the ca- 
pacity for work. Six men after a pe- 
riod of training on the bicycle ergom- 
eter washed down with orange juice 
60 gm. of dry gelatin daily for six 
weeks. Their capacity for work rose 
steadily for a month or more, finally 
attaining an output 50 per cent or 
more higher than at the beginning. 
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When gelatin was discontinued, their 
work capacity diminished nearly to 
the control level. A large fraction of 
the work was done anerobically, that 
is, by accumulating an oxygen debt, 
and the authors suggest that gelatin 
increases the store of phosphocreatine 
and so the capacity for accumulating 
a debt. If these conclusions prove to 
be sound, gelatin pills may take their 
place beside salt and glucose tablets 
in modern mills and factories! 

The relation of salt to heat cramps 
has been clearly established. How can 
an extra intake of salt reduce fatigue 
from work carried on at high temper- 
atures and lessen the danger of heat 
prostration? Probably the correct an- 
swer is that prostration depends on 
failure to maintain an adequate blood 
supply to the central area. At a time 
when the total blood volume should 
be increased to fill the peripheral 
capillaries, there may be a decrease 
because of sweat production. Salt 
water may make up the deficit or even 
help temporarily to increase the blood 
volume. 

Dr. P. H. Kennedy, of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company, re- 
ported after his first summer’s experi- 
ence with the addition of salt to the 
drinking water: 


The Campbell Sheet Mill was the only hot 
mill that had the salted drinking water all 
of last summer. This department worked 
almost constantly throughout the summer, 
and in the worst heat wave we had last 
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summer. It was not necessary to slow the 
mill down at any time; furthermore we had 
not a single exhaustion or cramp case in 
this department during the whole summer. 


Provision should be made for the 
use of salt by workers when heat is 
severe and particularly early in the 
summer before acclimatization has 


taken place. Where possible, the ad- 


dition of salt to drinking water seems 
most effective, but the administration 
of tablets under supervision may also 
be satisfactory. In either case some 
missionary work should be done when 
the practice is initiated. By D. B. Dit. 
Industrial Medicine, July, 1939, p. 
315:4. 


$1,000,000 for Suggestions 


HORTLY after the turn of the 
century, an ingenious young me- 
chanic in the Schenectady Works 

of General Electric devised a system 
of automatic feed for the punch 
presses in his department, in contrast 
to the then established method of hand 
feed. His foreman, however, was hos- 
tile to the idea, and when the me- 
chanic persisted in his inventive en- 
deavors after being warned not to do 
so, the foreman told him he was dis- 
charged. 

But the mechanic appealed to the 
works manager, who was so attracted 
by his proposal that he took time to 
visit the shop and study the idea. As 
a result, the workman was told to pro- 
ceed with his plans, and automatic 
feed for punch presses was developed. 


Probably this incident was as much 


responsible as anything for the devel- 
opment of the idea of a suggestion 
system, for as a result of the me- 
chanic’s recommendations, a sugges- 
tion plan of sorts was soon adopted. 
Many years were to follow, however, 
before the General Electric suggestion 
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system in its present form was inaug- 
urated in 1919. 

Since 1919 some 300,000 sugges- 
tions have been made, and about 
75,000 or 25 per cent of them have 
been adopted. (The percentage of 
adoption in recent years runs higher: 
38.3 per cent in 1938.) Well over 
$1,000,000 has been paid in sugges- 
tion awards since 1919, or a little over 
$13 per award average. The amount 
awarded is based not only on esti- 
mated savings to the company, but 
also on the ingenuity shown by the 
‘suggester, possibilities for improve- 
ment of the product, betterment of 
working conditions, etc. Awards have 
run as high as $1,500. 

The suggestion system initiated in 
Schenectady soon spread to all the 
apparatus plants of the company. 
There is also a suggestion system for 
non-factory workers, which started in 
1931 and which has brought 1,393 
suggestions to date, of which nearly 
150 were adopted. 

Although there is glamour attached 
to the winning of a $1,000 or $1,500 
award for a single suggestion and such 
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cases result in considerable publicity, 
it is the “mine run” of ideas, for 
which individual suggesters do not re- 
ceive sensational awards, which bring 
aggregate economies of greatest over- 
all value to the company. These ac- 
count for the great bulk of sugges- 
tions. Some examples of both types, 
however, are given in the following: 

A young man on Test and less than 
six months out of college suggested 
the use of plastic strips between the 
inner and outer linings of refriger- 
ators. So valuable was this improve- 
ment that he not only received an 
award of $1,200 for his idea but also 
soon became engineer in charge of 
refrigerator box construction. 

A machine operator suggested an 


improved method for applying paper 
insulation to cable, in order to elimi- 
nate difficulties experienced as a result 
of a previous method. His suggestion 
so enhanced the quality of the cable 
that he was awarded $1,000. 

A widow with two small children, 
who operates a machine in the Sche- 
nectady Works, has made 108 sugges. 
tions, of which 77 have been adopted. 
Another employee has made 165 sug. 
gestions, of which 95 have been 
adopted. 

In a number of cases employees 
have been so prolific in their sugges- 
tions that they have received further 
recognition in the form of a Charles 
A. Coffin Foundation award. The G-E 
Monogram, October, 1939, p. 14:1. 


First-Aid Training Program 


PAPER company has worked out a program that will insure first-aid train- 
ing of 1000 or more men in its organization in the next two years. Here is 


the plan: 


1. Six well-qualified employees were given the Instructors’ Course under a 
Red Cross instructor. These men are required to instruct a class annually to 


receive and hold their instructor’s certificate. 


2. These men were assisted in setting up six classes, by departments, from 
the plant. The average class comprised 12 to 15 men. 
3. At present, these six instructors, enthusiastic over results, are organizing 


six more classes. 


4. Twenty men from the first class have signed up to take the Instructors’ 
Course. This will give the company 26 men qualified as instructors, ready to run 
26 classes, if needed, at any time. The company has set out to have 75 per cent 


of its employees trained in two years. 


—National Safety Council Annual News Letter 10/39 


Earnings in Electrical Industry 


ORKERS employed throughout the year, in 1936, in the manufacture of 
electrical products had annual earnings of $1480, according to a survey 


made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These employees constituted the larger 


part of the labor force. Those who were employed for nine months or more 
averaged $1400, and those working at least six months, $1340. Including all the 
short-service workers, the average was $1182. 

—Monthly Labor Review 10/39 
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Personnel 


Functions of the Industrial Relations Executive 


OW that group relations and deal- 
ing with unions are in many com- 
panies the most troublesome per- 

sonnel problems, one frequently hears 
the statement, “What we need is more 
industrial relations men who are good 
negotiators.” Viewing developments in 
different companies, it can be seen that 
some industrial relations managers 
have accepted the immediate need for 
an astute negotiator as an opportunity 
and are giving much of their time to 
this one activity. Others have discerned 
the dangers to their own development 
and to the company’s successful func- 
tioning in over-concentration of interest 
upon one phase of industrial relations, 
and are trying to decide what in the 
long run should be the position of the 
industrial relations specialist and to 
influence developments in reorganiza- 
tion and reallocation of responsibilities 
accordingly. : 

The duties usually assigned to the 
industrial relations department fall 
into three general classes: advisory, in- 
formational, and acting as agent for 
management. The impact of govern- 
ment and organized labor has added 
considerably to the number of duties 
which can be counted as advisory or in- 
formational. Many chief industrial 
relations executives now devote much 
time to keeping informed on current 
developments and weighing their prob- 
able effect upon their companies’ labor 
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policies. They translate company poli- 
cies into practical working procedures 
and explain them to supervisors and 
employees; coordinate the application 
of a new policy; and help the line 
executives maintain an equitable bal- 
ance between conformity to general 
policy and essential adaptations to 
varying local conditions. 

Informational duties frequently in- 
clude the preparation of personnel 
standard practice sheets for the guid- 
ance of supervisors, statements of labor 
policy, and special annual reports to 
employees. Many personnel men are 
also helping line executives to plan 
small departmental conferences for the 
discussion of labor policies and per- 
sonnel plans, but most of them feel that 
it is not a staff function to lead super- 
visory conferences. Experience has 
shown that supervisors accept a new 
policy as an integral part of their jobs 
only when it is presented by a superior 
line executive, and that the employee 
accepts it as a company policy in fact 
only when it comes to him by way of 
his “boss.” 

Two activities of the industrial rela- 
tions man as agent for management 
which have received great emphasis in 
the last few years are negotiating agree- 
ments with unions and participating in 
established grievance procedure. Sev- 
eral conditions seem to be important 
for successful performance of the indus- 
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trial relations manager as agent for 
management in group relations. Man- 
agement’s policy toward the union must 
be clearly stated and understood by 
executives and supervisors. The nego- 
tiator must act with full authority of the 
executive whom he represents. He must 
have the complete confidence of line 
executives and supervisors. And griev- 
ances must proceed through the direct 
line of authority beginning with first- 
line supervisors and going to the indus- 
trial relations manager only in lieu of 
being appealed to the chief executive. 

The stated procedure for handling 
grievances is much more standardized 
than procedures in broader negotia- 
tions. Practically always it is agreed 
that the grievance should first be taken 
up with the foreman. The chief prob- 
lem is to develop foremen and super- 
visors interested in and capable of 
accepting this part of the management 
job. Many personnel directors are 
leading foremen discussion groups on 
problems related to dealing with union 
representatives and matters coming 
within the scope of the labor agree- 


ment. However, again it is felt that 
leadership in discussions of grievance 
procedures is much more effective when 
it comes from a higher line executive 
rather than from the personnel staff. 
If the company and union are to live 
together amicably through difficult 
periods of readjustment, it seems evi- 
dent that line executives and supervisors 
must be able to deal with union repre- 
sentatives as occasion demands. 
However, foremen and supervisors 
only become more adept in their new 
activities with group relations as they 
accept complete responsibility for the 
results. When management begins to 
consider in every new development the 
extent to which the staff may be used 
to improve the effectiveness of the line 
organization, without relieving the lat- 
ter of its responsibility or weakening 
its authority, the industrial relations 
staff is likely to find its influence and 
prestige increased rather than dimin- 
ished. By HELEN BAKER. The Society 
for the Advancement of Management 
Journal, July, 1939, p. 105:3. 


Annuities for Executives 


RECENTLY numerous large and small companies which have tried various 

bonus plans in past years have studied and adopted for their officers simple 
cash bonus plans with proper limitations and this proviso: one-half to be paid in 
cash and the other half in an annuity purchased from life insurance companies. 
The annuity with no strings attached becomes part of each executive’s estate. 
Barker Bros. Corporation of California, for example, has just submitted to stock- 


holders a somewhat similar plan for executives. The agreement is not only a 
pension plan but also a profit-sharing plan (so the announcement reads), since 
after 1939 the corporation contributes 24 per cent of net profits, and the par- 
ticipating executives, 5 per cent of their annual salaries, to the trust. These 
plans aim at the solution of many of the fundamental problems involved in 


executive payments. ‘ ; 
—Joun Catnoun Baker in Harvard Business Review Autumn/39 
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Labor in Wartime, 1914 and 1939 


ILL war in Europe bring to 

American industry a new wave 

of labor difficulties such as 
that experienced during the World 
War? 

After the initial disorganizing shock 
of war in 1914, business recovery was 
vastly stimulated by huge war orders 
from belligerents. Production ex- 
panded; prices and living costs rose; 
wage structures became unbalanced; 
a labor shortage developed. 

Labor became conscious of its new 
strategic position, determined to ex- 
ploit its advantage to the limit. The 
number of strikes more than trebled 
from 1914 (1,204) to 1917 (4,450), 
and continued at high level through- 
out the war and the post-war recon- 
struction period. Hourly wage rates 
increased rapidly. 

However, many conditions are more 
favorable for industrial peace today 
than in 1914. Wages are incompar- 
ably higher, even when the increase 
in living costs is considered. Hourly 
rates in many cases have more than 
trebled. Iron and steel wages now 
average about 84 cents, compared with 
26 cents in 1914; foundry and ma- 
chine shop rates have increased to 74 
cents, from a 1914 average of 2714 
cents; automobile workers receive 96 
cents, as compared with 29 cents in 
1914, 

Collective bargaining is now gen- 
erally accepted. Working conditions 
are better. Comprehensive machinery 
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for hearing and adjusting employee 
grievances has been established, and 
is functioning satisfactorily in many 
plants. A more discriminating public 
is reacting to labor’s excesses of 1937 
and will be an influence for reason. 

But let it not be assumed that this 
progress is sufficient to prevent recur- 
rence of wholesale labor controversies. 
Today the strike situation is much 
worse than in 1914. Recent monthly 
figures show that strikes are being 
called this year at twice the 1914 rate, 
and the trend has been aggravated 
gradually since January. Since 1914 
union membership has more than 
doubled. Moreover, the responsibility 
of many labor leaders has not yet 
been demonstrated, and experiences of 
the past several years indicate that 
organizers will exploit immediately 
any situation advantageous to them. 

While there is little likelihood of a 
general labor shortage unless the Uni- 
ted States is drawn into the war, a 
scarcity of skilled workers already has 
been felt. This is particularly true of 
special machine tool operators, lathe 
operators, molders, patternmakers, die- 
makers, all-around machinists, assem- 
blers and erectors, boring-machine op- 
erators and grinders. A shortage of 
other skilled labor is anticipated if 
present conditions continue. 

A labor shortage would give work- 
ers the same advantage they had dur- 


. ing the World War, when employers 


were forced to bid up wages to obtain 
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necessary men. Iron and steel wages, 
according to National Industrial Con- 
ference Board figures, rose from an 
average of 26 cents in July, 1914, to 
a peak of 7344 cents in November, 
1920. Common wage rates rose from 
201% cents to 5814 cents during the 
same period. Foundry and machine 
shop wages rose from 2714 cents to 
6444 cents; automobile plant rates 
from 29 cents to 72 cents; farm im- 
plement rates from 26% cents to 73 
cents. 

That war conditions will result in 
renewed pressure for wage increases 
already has been demonstrated in sev- 
eral industries. Textile and automo- 
bile workers are demanding wide- 
spread blanket wage increases. Re- 
ductions necessitated by the 1938 
depression in some cases are being 


restored, and in scattered instances 
new wage increases have been granted. 

Although industry is in a much 
better position to avoid strikes than 
was the case in 1914, there remains a 
great latent danger of costly disrup- 
tion of production. To prevent such 
losses as occurred during the last war, 
industry must perfect its systems for 
adjusting grievances and bargaining 
with employees; it must guard against 
lack of balance in wage structures; 
enlist the aid of public opinion to in- 
sist that whatever regulations are im- 
posed bear fairly on employer and 
employee alike; remain aware of the 
latent dangers in the present situation 
and see from the start that causes of 
labor trouble are not allowed to de- 
velop. Steel, October 16, 1939, p. 
33:2. 


Seniority Rights Before the Courts 


courts to date 57 cases involving 

seniority, the first occurring in 
1909. In late years there has been 
an increase in the number of such 
cases, one cause of the increased fre- 
quency being the depression. The 
largest number to appear in any one 
year was eight, in 1934. 

Of the 57 seniority cases which have 
come before the courts, two occurred 
in the printing trades, one on an elec- 
tric railway, one with a bus company, 
and the remainder on steam railroads. 

A reading of the cases discloses that 
31 of them were caused by a change 


A sess have appeared in the 
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in the seniority rules or in the terri- 
torial extent of the seniority district; 
five were instances in which a previ- 
ously promoted or transferred em- 
ployee sought an interpretation of the 
pertinent seniority clause that would 
allow him to return to his old occu- 
pation; seven were cases in which the 
plaintiff alleged that his employer laid 
him off when there were younger em- 
ployees working whom he was entitled 
to displace; and 14 had miscellaneous 
or unknown causes. 

Of the 57 cases, the employer was 
named the sole defendant in 21, the 
union the sole defendant in 16, and 
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nces the employer and the union as joint be an adequate recompense for a 
ted. defendants in 17. A railroad adjust- seniority injury, because such an in- 
uch ment board was named as a joint de- Jury is of a continuing nature and 
than fendant in three instances. damages will be granted only for past 
ms a Only eight cases have thus far been injury. Even to compute damages for 
rup- decided favorably for the plaintiff: injury already inflicted on seniority is, 
such declaratory judgment, once; injunc- more frequently than not, extremely 
war, tion solely, three times; damages sole- difficult. Yet the courts require an 
for ly, three times; and injunction and accurate computation before they will 
ning damages, once. In some half-dozen grant such relief. Quite often nothing 
uinst additional cases it was evident that the short of return of the man’s job is 
res ; plaintiff was right as far as the prin- adequate relief. Yet the courts will 
>) in- ciple was concerned. For example, in not grant specific performance when 
im- two cases the court stated that a_ the effect is to force the employer to 
and breach had occurred and that if action rehire an individual honestly unde- 
the were brought properly damages would sired. By Dan H. Mater. The Jour- 
ition probably be granted. nal of Business of the University of 
s of It is evident that damages can rarely Chicago, April, 1939, p. 152:23. 
de- 
s p. 
A Question of Morals 
LAST summer, when Michigan’s Governor Dickinson reported upon the flesh- 
pots to be found in the Hudson Valley and warned the nation of the vicious 
proclivities of business men, his words inspired the Fortune Survey to undertake 
a remedial mission. The first thing to do was to check the Governor’s facts. By 
now Mr. Dickinson has retired, for the moment, from the front page of the 
erri- newspapers, but presumably the state of affairs that he deplored continues un- 
rict: abated. The Survey’s question was this: 
a The recent public charges made by Governor Dickinson of Michigan have raised 
revl- the question of whether business men and politicians in the East often have immoral 
relations with their secretaries. Do you think this is so? 
_ Total Men Women 
f the Wes isi suans oustbinintrecngecipesthucnsastiin 19.4% 21.2% 17.5% 
ir cua hee. «hs seh anced 60 RC RET ER ORT OO eee 38.0 38.9 37.1 
ould EERE NR II OE 42.6 39.9 45.4 
»ecu- ; Men are a little more inclined to cast a stone at their fellows, women a little 
h more uncertain as to what goes on in the workaday world. But the majority of 
1 the the people who have considered the matter believe the Governor has libeled the 
laid business man and the politician. Executives themselves deny the charge, and so 
do the prosperous, among whom executives and politicians are likely to belong, 
_— but farmhands and Negroes are inclined to think otherwise, as follows: 
itled Executives Prosperous Farm Labor Negroes 
eous SS. sda S thnaeanewents eens 17.7% 20.5% 23.4% 21.2% 
SU  ochchaeed bt Facet <odeiwees 51.4 50.5 17.9 16 4 
Se pene Sera ene 30.9 29.0 58.7 62.4 
was ; Most suspicious of all are the retired people, of whom 26.8 per cent, perhaps 
thinking of a lustier and wickeder day, agree with the Governor. Quickest of all 
, the to resent the actusation is, of course, the Northeast itself, which is a couple of 
and per cent more assured of its innocence than are executives themselves. 
z —Fortune 11/39 
eview 
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Monthly Ratings of Salesmen 


N one form or another, the prob- 

lem of measuring salesmen’s pro- 

ductivity arises in every sales or- 
ganization. Usually, the answer is, 
“It can’t be done.” 

The plan described in this article 
was worked out over a period of three 
years in a large sales organization. 
Those aspects which are peculiar to 
the company have been omitted from 
this explanation, or their application 
generalized so that any sales organiza- 
tion can make use of them. 

Job analysis was the logical first step. 
After much discussion, we agreed that 
we expected a salesman to: (1) make 
calls—on old customers, on new pros- 
pects; to handle complaints and ad- 
justments; (2) make collections; (3) 
get business from old customers— 
either purchases under existing con- 
tracts, or signing up supplementary or 
renewal contracts; (4) get business 
from new customers—new contracts. 

To measure these four factors 
seemed at first an impossible task. 
However, after many months’ experi- 
mentation, we concluded that the fol- 
lowing units were satisfactory: 

1. (Calls)—the number of calls 
made per month, regardless of their 
exact nature. 

2. (Collections)—the number of 
dollars collected. 

3. (Present business) — the dollar 
sales from old customers. Renewals 
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of various types of contract were al- 
lowed certain credits equivalent to 
sales. 

4. (New business)—dollar pur- 
chases during first 12 months of each 
new contract, plus certain credits 
equivalent to sales upon signing a new 
customer. 

Competent judges were then asked 
to rate the four factors on a scale of 
100—that is, to apportion 100 points 
among them. These judgments were 
then pooled, and finally the following 
weights or points assigned to each 
factor: calls—10 points; collections— 
20 points; present business — 30 
points; new business—40 points. 
Clearly, these factors and the number 
of points assigned to them will depend 
upon the individual case. 

Salesmen had, for years, submitted 
daily reports showing calls and collec- 
tions, as well as contract renewals and 
new contracts. For each salesman 
these results were totaled monthly, 
providing most of the data needed. 
Records of sales, in dollars, were se- 
cured from existing sales records to 
complete the picture. 

A card is maintained for each man, 
and is used to study his progress, or 
lack of it, month by month. This 
card is used also in preparing an in- 
dividual analysis of each salesman’s 
production, whith is sent to his super- 
visor. This analysis offers comments 
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on the four factors, and makes recom- 
mendations when these seem to be in 
order. 

The plan here presented has wide 
applicability in measuring sales re- 
sults. It is based on sound statistical 
theory. No problem of seasonal pro- 
duction is encountered, for the reason 
that each man’s production is com- 
pared with all other salesmen’s pro- 
duction for that month. The men 
themselves will come to accept the 
fairness of the whole plan when it has 
been properly explained to them. 

For the benefit of those who may 
wish to apply this plan to their own 
sales organizations, a brief summary 
of the steps to be followed is given 
below: 

1. Decide on the factors which will 
be accepted as indicative of sales ac- 
complishment. 

2. Decide on the units of measure- 
ment of each factor. 


3. Agree upon the value or weight 
of each factor (in terms of points) so 
that the total possible score in all 
factors will be 100 points. 


4. Accumulate the monthly total of 
each man, in each factor. 


5. Arrange the scores of each factor 
in order, from poorest to the best. 

6. To study the men in relation to 
each other at a glance, plot each fac- 
tor on cross-section paper (the base 
line covering the range of scores, and 
the vertical line covering the total 
number of salesmen in the group). 


7. Record the monthly points of 
each salesman on an individual card. 

8. Analyze the record of each man 
for weak factors, factors on which fa- 
vorable comment can be made, or other 
recommendations; also for promo- 
tions and increases in salary. 


By Evucene J. Bence. Advertising & 
Selling, November, 1939, p. 27:2. 


Tax Bait for Industry 


1 the contest among states for new industries, tax exemptions are a favorite 
bait. Economists may protest that relocations ought to be on a more logical 
basis, that such bribes encourage unnecessary migrations. The tax-exempters 


retort, “It works.” 


A recent study released by the Public ‘Administration Clearing House, Chicago, 
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reveals that preferential taxation continues to be a favorite lure for new industries 
in the Southern and New England states. Out of 23 states granting tax im- 
munities to industries, all but Wyoming and Oklahoma are in the eastern part 
of the United States. Temporary exemption is granted newly built or newly 
located plants by Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia and Wyoming. 

Alabama gives a 10-year tax immunity to all newly constructed buildings and 
equipment in a variety of industries. A variation in Rhode Island allows towns 
to waive taxation of a plant if the owner agrees not to raze the building or 
take away the machinery. Kentucky, Ohio and Virginia tax at preferential rates 
inventories, machinery and other personal property used in manufacturing. Dela- 
ware, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts permanently exempt all 
or the most important types of personal property belonging to manufacturers. 

—Business Week 10/7/39 





Aptitude Test 


N recent years much effort has been 
devoted to the search for tests that 
would measure in advance a pros- 

pective salesman’s fitness. A “meas- 
uring rod” that has proved highly 
effective is the three-part test devel- 
oped by Verne Steward. 

The Steward Test attempts to de- 
termine whether or not a prospective 
salesman actually possesses the abili- 
ties, traits, aptitudes, knowledge, ex- 
perience and other background which 
are possessed by persons currently 
succeeding in the business. An attempt 
is made to measure a_ prospective 
salesman from eight points of view: 

1. Physical equipment; 

Mental equipment; 
Personality traits; 

Vocational interests; 
Experience background; 
Group activities and contacts; 
Financial status; 

Marital and family status. 


SNARE wD 


The Steward Test is made up of an 
application blank, a composite inven- 
tory and examination, and a rating 
form with filing envelope. It attempts, 
along with rating an individual, to 
bring out any unusual deficiency in 
any particular which might make him 
undesirable regardless of his total 
score. 


This test is intended to measure in- 
dividuals without previous sales ex- 
perience. Where there is previous sales 
experience, the actual record is the 
best test, of course. For the others, 
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for Salesmen 


the test seems definitely to differenti- 
ate in advance between the failures 
and the successes, both as to produc- 
tion and as to survival, enabling the 
sales manager to eliminate undesir- 
ables at the time of hiring before any 
time or money has been spent. 


The rating charts are priceless as a 
conserver of time where large num- 
bers are involved, since the tests may 
be completed by an assistant. Only 
those who rate favorably need be in- 
terviewed or considered. Some desir- 
ables may, indeed, be thus overlooked. 
But just as surely will we be prevented 
from trying our luck where failure is 
inevitable. A low rating may be flatly 
accepted as eliminating a given indi- 
vidual. A high rating, on the other 
hand, should not necessarily mean ac- 
ceptance. Which is to say that the 
test is intended to supplement one’s 
judgment, not to replace it. Naturally, 
too, success in the use of such tests 
depends upon the employment of 
enough individuals to make possible 
some dependence upon averages. As 
the number being employed becomes 
smaller, the ever present necessity of 
supplementing tests with careful per- 
sonal judgment increases. 

From a selling angle, tests of this 
sort are sometimes the one thing 
needed to persuade a given desirable 
individual to accept a job. When the 
test indicates a high probability of 
success, a prospective salesman tends 
to accept the job more readily. 
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The application blanks and tests 
would by no means be filed away 
when selection is over. The informa- 


assets, the forms will prove useful 
again and again. By Haroxp J. Cum- 
MINGS. Proceedings of the Fourth 








enti- tion contained is of great value there- Annual Convention, The National Fed- 
lures after for training and development eration of Sales Executives, New York, 
due: purposes. As a statement of personal 1939, p. 38:3. 
- the 
esir- 
an 
. Appeal Test 
as a [N an experiment reported by The Journal of Applied Psychology, 10 commodities 
were advertised by 10 different appeals. The combination of each commodity 
4um- with each appeal provided material for 100 short commercial announcements, 
may which were recorded on acetate records and played to the subject in imitation of 
0) commercial radio advertising. 
nly The effectiveness of each advertisement was measured by the proportion of 
> in- people who could remember the name of the commodity advertised. The general 
at strength of each appeal was measured by the average percentage of recalls for 
nti all 10 commodities. 
yked. Self-esteem appeared as the best, and comfort as the poorest, appeal. 
uted Other appeals ranked in their order are: (2) prestige, (3) health, (4) uni- 
_ versality, (5) sex, (6) efficiency, (7) economy, (8) beauty, and (9) safety. 
re 1s —Printers’ Ink 9/8/39 
latly 
indi- 
other Peak Periods for Accidents 
ag A LARGE Canadian company has prepared a graph which shows that most of 
_ the its accidents occur between 10 o’clock in the morning and noon, and between 
one’s 2:30 and 5 o’clock in the afternoon, indicating that either fatigue or hunger plays 
a part in accident experience. 
ally, Similarly, a large motor manufacturing company has completed an analysis of 
tests 33,000 “original injuries” treated at Ambulance Stations during 1938. This analysis 
shows the time of day when injuries were reported. Definite peak periods are 
: of shown from 10 to 12 o’clock in the mornings; from 2 to 5 o’clock in the afternoons; 
sible and during night shifts from 9 to 10 p.m. and from 4 to 5 a.m. Between 8 and 
9 a.m., this record shows an accident percentage of about 9 per cent; this rises 
As sharply between 9 and 10 a.m., and the peak of the day is reached between 10 
omes and 1] a.m., when about 13% per cent of treated injuries occur. This high level 
is roughly maintained between 11 and 12 noon and then falls sharply. Between 
y of 2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon, a high point of 12 per cent is reached; this 
per- falls a little between 3 and 4 p.m., to rise again between 4 and 5 p.m., and fall 
steeply between 5 and 6 p.m. The night shift experiences its high accident peak 
between 9 and 10 p.m. From that time, there is a steep decline until the meal 
this time and the following two hours, but between 3 and 4 a.m. the accident per- 
; centage rises to over 8 per cent and then up between 4 and 5 a.m. te over 9 
hing _ per cent; thereafter it falls. 
‘able There is much of general interest in this analysis of accidents apart from the 
| question of hours. For instance, a graph compares the “Accident Curve” with the 
1 the “Population Curve” —a comparison between lost-time accidents and length of 
y of service. Here it is shown that employees with under two years of service with 


the company have, in general, a higher accident experience than those whose 

ends service exceeds two years, and the best accident experience is with employees 
with between two to 10 years’ service. 

—tIndustrial Welfare and Personnel Management 7/39 
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Ginancial Management 


Statistical Pattern of Instalment Debt 


RECENT study of the National 

Bureau of Economic Research 

shows that almost one-quarter of 
all non-relief families in the United 
States had a net change in instalment 
debt during 1935-36, and that the use 
of instalment credit varied with income 
level. The proportion of families in 
each income class indebted for instal- 
ment purchases rose steadily from ap- 
proximately 10 per cent in the group 
receiving less than $250 a year to 32 
per cent in the $1750-2000 band, and 
then declined consistently. 

A sharp increase in instalment buy- 
ing occurred during the expansion 
period 1935-36. More than 70 per cent 
of the families having a net change 
in instalment debt increased their in- 
stalment obligations. At all income 
levels more families were increasing 
than were decreasing their obligations, 
but the increases were relatively more 
frequent among lower- than among 
higher-income families. 

The net increase (sum of all increases 
minus sum of all decreases) in instal- 
ment debt attributable to non-relief 
families totaled over $407,000,000. 
Families having incomes between $1000 
and $2000 were responsible for almost 
half of this net increase in debt, though 
only 40 per cent of non-relief families 
are in this income band. 

Almost one-third of the instalment- 
debt changes of families living in me- 
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tropolises and large and middle-size 
cities applied to purchases of furni- 
ture, one-fifth to automobiles, one-third 
to electric refrigerators and “other 
electric equipment,” and one-twelfth 
to radios. Less than one-tenth of the 
debt changes related to the “miscel- 
laneous commodity” category, which 
includes non-durable or “soft” con- 
sumers goods. 

Automobile purchases, the greatest 
source of dollar volume of instalment 
debt, were responsible for over 50 per 
cent of the gross increase in instalment 
debt during the year 1935-36, and for 
almost 60 per cent of the net increase. 
Furniture purchases represented the 
second largest source of gross increase, 
and the largest source of gross decrease 
in debt; thus in this year they formed 
a relatively insignificant element in the 
net increase in instalment debt. 

The proportion of gross increase and 
gross decrease in debt originating with 
families having incomes under $1000 
and over $3000 varied widely for the 
different commodities. For all com- 
modities except automobiles, however, 
approximately half of the gross in- 
crease and gross decrease in debt came 
from families having annual incomes 
between $1000 and $2000. 

The use of instalment credit is defi- 
nitely an urban phenomenon; data cov- 
ering the North Central region indicate 
that approximately 70 per cent of 
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families indebted for instalment pur- 
chases were urban dwellers. 

The use of instalment credit varied 
also among regions. One-third of all 
families in the Pacific region were 
indebted for instalment purchases, one- 
fifth of the families in the North Cen- 
tral region, and one-fourth in the other 
regions. The Pacific region, however, 


had the highest frequency of debt only 
in the income levels below $2000. 
Above this level families in the South 
used instalment credit to a greater 
extent than Pacific families. By R. A. 
YOUNG AND BLANCHE BERNSTEIN. Bul- 
letin 76-7, National Bureau of Econ- 
omic Research, New York, N. Y., 
October 15, 1939. 24 pages. 50 cents. 


Trends in Executive Compensation 


ECENTLY published salary 
R lists, compared with those of 

several years ago, reveal a ten- 
dency to freeze salaries of top execu- 
tives. Thus we find that $25,000 has 
become somewhat of a standard salary 
for those responsible for the profits of 
a medium-sized business. In addition 
to the salary, there are usually profit- 
sharing earnings. In the case of em- 
ployee-managers, this extra compen- 
sation is usually a bonus representing 
a “split” of the profits over a pre- 
determined sum; and in the case of 
owner-managers, it very often comes 
in the form of dividends from stock 
ownership. 

Profit participation through stock 
ownership has many advantages under 
the present order of things. In the 
case of companies seeking to obtain 
the services of “top flight” managers, 
there is a growing tendency to agree 
upon a nominal base salary, and to set 
aside a block of stock, either special 
or common, under an option purchase 
agreement. This form of compensa- 
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tion protects a depressed business 
against having to pay too much for 
management. Management profits only 
when it has brought the business back 
to a point where the excess compensa- 
tion can be paid out of increased earn- 
ings and stock values. Another ad- 
vantage of this plan is that earnings 
accruing to a manager from stock 
ownership need not appear as com- 
pensation to officers in reports to the 
Securities Exchange Commission and 
other governmental agencies which 
publicize the figures in the press. 

The prevailing practice in compen- 
sating top executives of closely held 
corporations, or of companies where 
the manager group is not heavily in- 
terested in the business through stock 
ownership, is for the directors to agree 
in advance upon a distribution of ex- 
cess profits. These are usually com- 
puted after preferred and common 
dividends have been provided for, but 
before federal taxes have been de- 
ducted. The figure generally speci- 
fied is 10 per cent of such profits. 
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The distribution of this bonus is 
regulated by relative salaries. Thus, 
in the case of a small steel company 
using this plan, officers’ salaries are 
fixed in these proportions: 

President, $25,000 salary, 34 per 
cent of the bonus money. Vice pres- 
ident, $15,000 salary, 20 per cent of 
the bonus money. Vice president, 
$12,000 salary, 16 per cent of the bo- 
nus money. ‘Treasurer, $12,000 sal- 
ary, 16 per cent of the bonus money. 
Secretary, $10,000 salary, 14 per cent 
of the bonus money. 

Under this plan the combined sal- 
aries represent 100 per cent of the 
bonus, which, as has been stated, is 10 
per cent of the profits after depreci- 
ation but before taxes. Assuming the 





‘business made $740,000 under the 


plan, each officer would receive a bo- 
nus equal to his salary. That, then, 
becomes the profit objective. If the 
company shows no earnings, the of- 
ficers receive only their salaries. 

One of the effects of the depression 
and the social revolution which 
evolved from it has been to “take it 
off the top and put it on the bottom.” 
Following that line of reasoning, the 
man on the street has fixed $10,000 
in his mind as all that a manager is 
worth. This idea has been spread by 
the setting of top salaries for govern- 
ment executives, except men of highly 
specialized training, at that figure. 
American Business, October, 1939, p. 
13:2. 


The Heathen Chinee 


HAT an ancient Chinese abacus can be a swifter business machine in the hands 

of a Chinese boy than a modern business calculator worked by a trained 
operator was the amazing discovery of a calculating-machine salesman. 

This salesman was assigned to New York’s Chinatown district, where le 
peddled a portable calculator from door to door. Coming to a Chinese importing 
house which specialized in silks, the salesman was received politely by the man- 
ager, who listened to his story and agreed to permit a demonstration of the 


calculator on his own work. 


A day or two later, the salesman returned with a very capable girl operator, 
and the demonstration started. The Chinese boy with his abacus was seated at 
the left of a table, and the girl demonstrator with her calculator was seated at 
the right. A pile of silk invoices was placed at the boy’s left. He was expected 
to extend the invoices (multiplying quantity by price), enter the amount, and 
place the completed invoices between himself and the girl. She was expected to 
verify the extension, and pass the invoice over to her right. 

At the signal, the boy started to flip his beads and the girl to push her keys. 
‘fhe pile of invoices between them grew higher and higher. Try as she would, 


she couldn’t keep up with the abacus. 


The salesman was prepared to admit defeat, so imagine his surprise when 
the Chinese merchant offered to buy a machine. The salesman was greatly puzzled 


but didn’t dare ask for an explanation. 


However, a year or two later, following the usual sales practice, the salesman 
called again at the office of the Chinese merchant. He made the customary inquiry 
as to how the machine was liked, and the merchant expressed great satisfaction. 

’ The salesman asked whether he might examine the condition of the machine, and 
the merchant pointed it out—up on a shelf in a glass display case where all the 
customers could see it. The boy was still using his abacus. 


—Robert Bruce 
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Insurance’ 


Comprehensive Cover in Liability Policies 


HE terms “all-risk” and “compre- 
hensive” liability insurance have 
been used interchangeably on occa- 

sion. However, it would seem that they 
have a real difference in meaning. “All- 
risk” insurance, whether it applies to 
liability or other insurance, connotes 
insurance against defined losses result- 
ing from any risk of loss. “Compre- 
hensive” insurance means insurance 
against defined losses, with a specifica- 
tion of the hazards within the field 
comprehended which might cause the 
losses. The setup of such a policy 
should be such as to eliminate overlap- 
ping coverage and, furthermore, give 
protection, to a large degree, against 
those presently unknown and unin- 
sured hazards with which an insured 
might be confronted under a combina- 
tion of separate policies. Many of us 


wonder why this type of comprehensive 
insurance might not be written gener- 
ally. 

There are two other coverages which 
should be offered in a true comprehen- 
sive liability policy—products liability 
and contractual liability. The experi- 
ence with products liability has not 
been such as to characterize it as an 
attractive line of business. One ele- 
ment that contributes to the hazardous 
nature of this coverage is its automatic 
character. Unless the products covered 
are described by schedule so that they 
can be identified, the policy will cover 
any product on which claim is made 
during the policy period. Therefore, 
without proper control, an insured 
might experiment with his products at 
the expense of the insurer. The Eastern 
Underwriter, May 12, 1939, p. 33:1. 


Liability for Employees 


N employer’s legal liability in the event that one of his employees becomes 
involved in an automobile accident is clearly defined in a booklet published by 


The Travelers. 


Entitled, “Why Let Your Employees Carry Your Assets Around with Them in 
Their Cars?”, the booklet clarifies the legal concept of “respondent superior,” 
presents a number of pertinent court decisions, and explains how employer’s non- 
ownership automobile liability insurance protects the employer against loss through 


damage suits. 


“It is well established that the master is responsible for the careless or negli- 
gent acts committed by his servant while engaged in the performance of the 


master’s work.” 


—The Weekly Underwriter 7/15/39 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed by P. D. Betrertey, Insurance Consultant. 
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Individual and Schedule Bonds 


N individual fidelity bond covers 

the person specifically named 

therein as the employee. Such a 
bond may not be altered or amended to 
apply to any other employee, as it ter- 
minates with the dismissal or resigna- 
tion of the employee named, or for 
other reasons set forth in the bond. 

The name-schedule method permits 
bonding under one cover or instrument 
of one or more employees who, instead 
of being named in the body of the 
bond, are named in a scheduie (list) 
attached to the bond. The schedule 
shows the positions and locations of 
the employees and the amount of in- 
surance applicable to each. Schedule 
bonds, like individual bonds, are al- 
most always issued and renewed on an 
annual basis. 

A position-schedule bond is similar 
to a name-schedule bond in appear- 
ance, method of handling, and protec- 
tion afforded, the important difference 
being that it covers defaults on the 
part of any employee while “occupy- 


ing and performing the duties of any 
position named in the attached sched- 
ule,” without the employees’ being 
named in the bond or the schedule. 
In other words, the employer bonds 
the employees by position and not by 
name. The filing of any claim does not 
terminate the coverage as to that posi- 
tion, nor does the payment of a loss 
decrease—for any other employee oc- 
cupying the position—the amount of 
bond as to that position. The Weekly 
Underwriter, August 26, 1939, p. 396:3. 

Editor’s Note: The reader should 
bear in mind that the types of bonds 
mentioned in this article are not the 
only ones available. Many firms favor 
the commercial blanket bond, since it 
covers every employee. The value of 
such automatic protection is well illus- 
trated in the case of an employer who 
lost $15,000 through defalcations in a 
position where it was not believed any 
loss could occur. A buyer should care- 
fully analyze his needs to determine 
what type bond he requires. 





City, on Friday, December 8. 





AMA SPECIAL INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


A special round-table conference will be held by the Insurance Division 
of the American Management Association at the Hotel Astor, New York 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
a4 Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 


od- and Information Bureau. 
ng 
l Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries received 
i. by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to executives of con- 
ids cerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here are those which it is 
by believed are of general interest to the membership. 
oe Seniority and Military Service 
si- oe ; on ae ict 
“a Question: What provision for retention of seniority during military service is 
* made in current union contracts? 
of Answer: Among contracts which have come to our attention in the last few 
ly weeks, a number contain clauses which refer to maintenance of seniority 
3 in case of military service. These contracts cover a wide field and include 
ld concerns in the electrical, rubber and other manufacturing lines as well as 
“* some service companies. Examples of such clauses follow: 
he In the event that any employees of the Company coming under the terms of this 
| agreement shall enter the armed forces of the Country while a state of war exists, 
or the Company will return them to their respective positions and give them credit for 
it seniority for the time spent in such military service, provided that such employees 
would under normal working conditions be then employed by the Company and are 
of not physically incapacitated to perform their usual work. 
* * * 
1S- 
h In no class of exit other than surplus help layoff will back service be credited 
° on rehire. Exception: Entrance into the services of the Government in time of war 
a shall not constitute a break in service-credit provided rehire takes place within twelve 
ny months of Honorable Discharge from such government service. 
* * * 1 
re Any employee desiring a leave of absence shall present a request in writing to 
ne the management stating the reasons therefor and the length of leave desired. Due 


consideration shall be given to such request, but the granting thereof shall be in the 
sole discretion of the management where the employee is employed, except in the H 
case of an employee entering service in the armed forces of the United States during 
any period the United States is engaged in war, in which case a leave of absence for 
the period of such service shall be granted as a matter of right. In each case where 
‘leave of absence is granted, the Union shall be notified of the details thereof, and 
the employment status of the employee granted such leave shall not be changed on 
the records of the Company by reason thereof. 





Several other companies have such clauses under negotiation but have not 
finally included them in their union contracts. One concern has agreed to ' 
review its seniority regulations if war eventuates and to make special provi- 
sions for wartime conditions. 

Another contract not only provides for retention of seniority during mili- 
tary service but also specifies that the company wage scale will be reconsid- 
ered if either the United States enters upon a state of war with any foreign 
psd nation or if a change takes place in the general wage scales of the companies 
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in its own line and area. Since this concern is in the food field, this provision 
undoubtedly reflects the influence which the European war is already exerting 
in the food industry of the country. 

In the case of office workers, some companies have adopted the policy of 
retention of seniority during military service; in some other concerns such 
a policy is implicitly understood. 


Employee Recreation 

Question: What is the general attitude of industrial personnel executives toward 
recreation programs for workers? 

Answer: The National Recreation Association at its 24th annual congress re- 
cently devoted a session to the recreational needs of workers and presented a 
number of speakers from industrial personnel departments. It was generally 
agreed that a company should allow its workers to set up the kind of pro- 
gram they want and be careful not to appear meddlesome when it facilitates 
the carrying on of recreational activities. Such a program will help build 
employee morale and develop leadership. 

When the question was raised of whether unions were assuming the 
direction of recreational programs, executives from several companies with 
large unions stated that their recreational programs have gone on unchanged 
and that representatives of the unions are taking active part as members of 
the recreational associations. It is true, however, that unions are displaying 
a definite interest in recreation. More than 200 unions have formed into 
what is known as the Trade Union Athletic Association. Its membership 
comprises both the A.F.L. and the C.I.0. These unions administer their own 
recreational programs. 

Various methods of financing company programs were reported. One 
company stated that activities were supported by sales of memberships in the 
association to the employees at annual fees. Another firm makes loans to the 
employees’ association to be paid back from dues, receipts from shows, etc. 
In another concern, the program is supported by the sale of candy, cigarettes 
and other articles in vending machines distributed throughout the plant. In 
most cases the company pays the salary of the recreational director, although 
some companies do not employ such an official but assign his functions to 
some member of the personnel department. In one organization the recrea- 
tional association pays a director from its own funds. 

Many of those present at the conference felt that a well-rounded program 
should include educational and cultural as well as physical activities. 

The proceedings of the congress are available for $1.00 from Mr. E. C. 
Worman, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Home Office Visits for Foremen 


(Juestion: Are visits to a company’s home office advantageous for foremen in 
branch plants? 


Answer: A “home visit” week for superintendents, general foremen, foremen, 
assistant foremen, and certain staff men attached to the factories was included 
as part of a comprehensive training program set up by Armstrong Cork 
Company. The success of a similar home week for salesmen suggested its 
usefulness for this group as well. 

The men visited the Lancaster plant and offices in groups of 12 during 
25 weekly periods. Each group was composed of men from as many different 
factories as possible in order that they might broaden their acquaintance 
with each other and benefit by opinion and comment from the different fac- 
tories. Men engaged in similar work were included in the same group when 
this seemed especially advisable. 

The visitors were housed at a local hotel, and all expenses of the tour 
were borne by the company. 

All the company executive officers, ‘its division managers, and central 
staff heads held discussions with the visitors; and daily guided trips were 
made through various parts of the factory, laboratory, engineering shop, and 
company offices. 

Each man had his own leather-bound loose-leaf notebook bearing his 
name in gold lettering. These notebooks constituted a guide which included 
a great deal of basic data about the company and its operations and contained 
space for note-taking. 

A very effective feature of the Armstrong foremen visits was the publica- 
tion of the various talks which were heard during the visits in a pamphlet 
styled after the Readers Digest and called the “Leaders Digest.” Armstrong 
Cork Company has presented several copies of this interesting booklet to 
the AMA library for the benefit of our members. The company has no extra 
copies for general distribution, but AMA will be glad to loan library copies 
to company members having loan privileges. 





Industrial Injuries, 1938 


SOME 16,400 persons were killed in industrial accidents in the United States 
in 1938, according to estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In addi- 
tion, nearly 99,000 persons were permanently disabled and more than a million 
and a quarter others were temporarily disabled. These figures, however, repre- 
sented a considerable improvement over the situation in 1937. The improvement 
is attributed to a lowering of the frequency of accidents, and a decrease in 
employment (and therefore a decreased exposure to hazard). 

—Monthly Labor Review 10/39 
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Suruey of Beohs for Executives 





Modern, Marketing. 
Barker and Melvin  Anshen. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1939. 326 pages. $2.75. 


In the marketing field there are a 
number of general volumes of high 
quality, each with its special merits. 
Professors Barker and Anshen have 
here aimed at covering the broad sub- 
ject of marketing in an easily read- 
able manner. There is no great mass 
and redundancy of supporting factual 
data and no bulk of statistics. Foot- 
notes and 22 appendices which give 
pertinent tables are provided for veri- 
fication purposes, but such material 
has not been permitted to interfere 
with the thought in the main text. 

The presentation is divided into 
four parts. The first section deals 
with the importance of marketing and 
the position of the consumer. The 
second division describes the move- 
ment of agricultural and raw products 
to their markets, wholesaling, the co- 
operative movement, direct marketing, 
and the various important types of re- 
tailing. The third portion deals with 
the activities of selling, buying, trans- 
portation, storage, finance and _ risk. 
The final section covers prices and 
price problems, competition, costs of 
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By Clare W.-— 


marketing and the efficiency of the 
marketing process, and the human con- 
trol of distribution. The coverage is 
more complete than has been indi- 
cated by this outline, although no sin- 
gle phase of the marketing process is 
exhaustively treated. The marketing 
of industrial goods is not given the 
importance which might seem war- 
ranted, but the 
show most careful thought in prepara- 


retailing chapters 


tion. 

Marketing today is a jigsaw puzzle 
of conflicting tendencies and trends. 
In fitting the pieces together, the au- 
thors have achieved a realistic picture. 
The volume is readable and presents 
a good over-all view of distribution 
and its problems. The terseness of 
the treatment occasionally requires 
background in distribution or reading 
of other books to understand why cer- 
tain changes in marketing have oc- 
curred. Though written to be used as 
a one-semester text with liberal out- 
side readings, it also offers the engi- 
neer or business man an opportunity 
to visualize the whole marketing prob- 
lem in a summary manner without 
delving too deeply into any one 
phase. Herein lies the peculiar merit 
of the volume. 

The purpose of the authors is best 
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shown in the introduction, which 
states that this book “describes the 
work of the various types of individ- 
uals and business concerns engaged in 
distribution. It also tries to tell why 
goods are marketed as they are. It is 
not designed to serve as an inexhaust- 
ible source of facts about marketing. 
Rather it is designed to make you 
think about marketing and to prepare 
you to apply the results of your think- 
ing to the solution of marketing prob- 
lems.” 


Reviewed by Albert Haring, Indi- 


ana University. 


The Collective Labor Agreement. 
By Elias Lieberman. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1939. 233 
pages. $3.00. 


How to negotiate and draft contracts 
between unions and companies is the 
subject of this book, which is intended 
for the use of employers, labor leaders 
and public officials. The primary ob- 
ject of the volume is to afford guidance 
and to provide sample material out of 
which collective agreements may be 
drafted. 

This guidance in a detailed, legal and 
impartial way is here presented for 
general use for the first time. It can be 
followed by executives in all business 
and professional fields as well as union 
officials entering upon negotiations in 
new industries, since it is based on 
actual labor agreements concluded in 
more than 130 industries, ranging from 
asbestos plants to white-collar and pro- 
fessional fields. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
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The first gives a concise historical back- 
ground of collective bargaining, its 
operation under Federal legislation, its 
legal status, and methods of negotiating 
a contract. The second, and by far the 
larger portion of the book, deals with 
specimen clauses, with notes on prob- 
lems and legality, in a ready-reference, 
completely indexed form. 


The author shows how representa- 
tive industries agree upon such factors 
as: hiring and discharge of workers; 
dismissal compensation; vacations; 
overtime; sick leave; seniority rights; 
check-off systems; union shop; prefer- 
ential shop; closed shop—and scores of 
other issues that are likely to crop up 
in the formulation of a contract. 


Science and Social Control. Com- 
piled by Jesse E. Thornton. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 


1939. 577 pages. $3.00. 


This book is made up of a collection 
of writings by various authors—scien- 
tists, philosophers, economists, business 
authorities, etc.—on the subject of the 
effect of science and invention on soci- 
ety. Its purpose is to reveal how 
scientists, inventors, engineers, business 
managers, and professional students of 
economics and government are coop- 
erating to increase the capacity of man- 
kind to satisfy its wants. 


The book points to this obvious para- 
dox: Today, at a time when the prod- 
ucts of inventive genius should have 
exerted their greatest influence for pos- 
sible human betterment, we find grave 
concern being manifested over the so- 
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called impact of science upon human 
society. 

The selected writings in the book, 
which are taken from previous works 
of the various authorities, all bear on 
the different aspects of this thought. 
The writers include such men as Har- 
old G. Moulton, James R. Angell, Karl 
Pearson, Robert A. Millikan, Walter 
Lippmann, John Herman Randall, Jr., 
T. N. Carver, Wesley C. Mitchell, Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, R. D. McKenzie, Wil- 
liam Fielding Ogburn, Karl T. Comp- 
ton, and many others. 

The volume, which was the August 
choice of the Science Book Club, is 
an impressive compilation. If the an- 
swer to the riddle of science and society 
is to be found anywhere, it should be 
found in the reflections of these 
thinkers. 


The Illusion of Economic Sta- 
bility. By Eli Ginzberg. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1939. 275 
pages. $3.00. 


We are told that this study was 
planned as “The Stabilization of 
American Industry,” but the reces- 
sion of 1937 hit in midstream. Dis- 
illusion led to a study of the illusion 
of stability. Mr. Ginzberg traveled on 
_ a fellowship analyzing experiments in 
stabilization made by large corpora- 
tions. With these he was not greatly 
impressed. He scanned various 
sources for evidence regarding the 
general expectations of business men 
since the beginning of the century, and 
the book is built around this evidence. 


He finds evidence that we have 
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sought for stability like the proverbial 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Considerable stability was achieved up 
to the time of the World War. The 
people of the United States had great 
faith in the future of their country 
during these years. The belief in 
stable expansion arising in the period 
of the New Era was, however, some- 
thing apart. It appears to have been 
based, first, on the doctrine of high 
wages. This Ginzberg believes to have 
been an illusion, because wage rates 
rose little during the twenties. The 
cornerstone of the belief was stable 
prices. This stability came about be- 
cause of the growth of public utilities 
whose prices are fixed by decree, be- 
cause of the increase of branded 
articles, because of valorization 
schemes, and because of the control 
exercised by the Federal Reserve 
System. The stability of profits was 
a third important reason for believing 
in stable expansion. 

“Founded on the expansion of the 
construction and automobile indus- 
tries, inflamed by the optimism engen- 
dered by a period of rapid growth, 
the New Era from beginning to end 
was the beneficiary of an intoxicating 
monetary flow.” In this sentence one 
finds stated the three factors on which 
emphasis is laid in accounting for the 
New Era beliefs in high wage rates, 
stable prices and_ stable profits: 
growth, optimism and a large supply 
of credit. While the credit was im- 
mediately stimulating, it was potenti- 
ally depressing. Deflation of the stock 
market was a serious factor. 
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The essential characteristic of the 
New Era was belief that stable ex- 
pansion had been achieved. It did 
not die during the early years of the 
‘thirties decade, but remained latent. 
Roosevelt revived it in the New Deal. 
In commenting on the President’s Con- 
gressional message of April, 1938, the 
author holds he was right in pressing 
for action and in believing in in- 
creased spending, but wrong in ex- 
pressing hope for stabilized recovery. 
Stability is unattainable. It is con- 
stantly upset by technological, psycho- 
logical, and monetary factors, and it 
is impossible to achieve because of the 
sweep of cumulative momentum once 
an upward or downward movement 
gets under way. 

The business cycle is here to stay. 


Mr. Ginzberg does not tell us what to 
do about it. He frowns on purchas- 
ing-power theories, on stabilization of 
prices and wage rates. A belief in 
the need for price readjustment occa- 
sionally becomes visible. 

The sophisticated in business-cycle 
analysis will read this book because 
of its emphasis on expectation, a fash- 
ionable characteristic in recent years. 
We are affected both by what happens 
and by what we expect to happen. 
The book should go far in dispelling 
false beliefs in the attainment of stabil- 
ity. Reading will be hindered to some 
extent by the massing of facts in tex- 
tual material and by the complicated 


: outline used at some points. 


Reviewed by Elmer C. Bratt, Lehigh 
University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Odd-Lot Trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange. By Charles O. Hardy. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1939. 192 pages. $1.50. 


Planning for the Market. By Guy Clinton. 
The Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, 1938. 139 pages. $1.50. 


Federal Antitrust Guide and Index-Digest. 
By John Cornell Pelegrine. Legislative 
Review Company, New York, 1939. 98 
pages. $2.00. 


Assignment of Life Insurance Policies as 
Collateral Security. By Robert C. Tait. 
The Graduate School of Banking, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, New York, 1939. 
151 pages. $2.00. 


Do You Want to Become a Banker? 
By Wilbur F. Crook. Frederick A. Stokes 
— New York, 1939. 179 pages. 
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Charco Charts: 1939. Fire and Marine Edi- 
tion. Reviewers Charts Corporation, New 
York, 1939. 535 pages. $5.00. 


The Secretary and Her Job. By Marie L. 
Carney. The Business Book House, Char- 
lottesville, Va., 1939. 335 pages. $3.00. 


The Management of Municipal Public 
Works. By Donald C. Stone. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, Chicago, 1939. 344 
pages. $3.75. 


Shorter Hours—How? When? By Henry 
Gavens. Ransdell Incorporated, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938. 128 pages. 


Cost Under the Unfair Practices Acts. 
By Robert Tannenbaum. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 65 pages. 
$1.00. 


Civil Service Law. By Oliver P. Field. 
The University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1939. 286 pages. $5.00. 
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Problems in Sales Management. By Harry 
R. Tosdal. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1939. Fourth edition. 894 
pages. $6.00. 


Examination of the Personnel Program. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
1939. 15 pages. 


The Structure of the American Economy. 
Part I. Basic Characteristics. Industrial 


Social Insurance Coordination. By C. A. 
Kulp. Committee on Social Security, 
Social Science Research Council, Washing. | 
ton, D. C., 1938. 333 pages. $2.50. 


The Textile Industries—An Economic An 
alysis. By H. E. Michl. The Textile 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., 1938. 284 
pages. $2.00. 


Social Security in the United States: 1939, 


A Record of the Twelfth National Confer. | 
ence on Social Security. American Asso. 
ciation for Social Security, Inc., New York, 
1939. 235 pages. $2.00. 


Section, National Resources Committee, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1939. 396 pages. $1.00. 


Retailers Manual of Taxes and Regula- 
tions: 1939 Edition. Prepared by Robert 
E. Bauer, Paul C. Olsen, et al. Institute 
of Distribution, Inc., New York, 1939. 199 
pages. $6.00 (including binder). 


Let Me Think. By H. A. Overstreet. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 106 
pages. 60 cents. 


Personnel Administration in Public Libra 
ries. By Clara W. Herbert. American | 
Library Association, Chicago, 1939. 19 
pages. $2.25. E 


Scientific Selling. A Report on The Town 
send Researches. By W. S. Townsend. 
Calkins & Holden, New York, 1939. $10.00. 
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